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IN MEMORIAM: BERNARD BOSANQUET 


HE influence of Bernard Bosanquet has meant more for the 
7 development of my philosophical thinking than that of any 
single other thinker, either ancient or modern. What I am conscious 
of owing to him is, not so much a specific doctrine which I might 
preach with the combative fervor of a disciple, but a certain at- 
titude of mind. In Kant’s words, I have learned from him nicht 
Philosophie, sondern philosophieren. In his positive teaching there 
is much which I find difficult and which leaves me unconvinced. 
But his conception of philosophy as the effort to render in coherent 
theory the ‘‘quintessence’’ of life and experience has always ap- 
pealed to me as both true in itself and in accordance with the 
practice of all the great masters from Plato on. And Bosanquet’s 
own efforts to realize this ideal of philosophy in his own writings, 
as well as in the class-room and on the lecture-platform, have 
always seemed to me a model in their open-mindedness and alive- 
ness, not only to all sides of actual human life and achievement, 
but also to all movements of philosophical thought, contemporary 
or historical, however widely they might diverge from his own 
conclusions, provided only he could recognize in them the spirit 
of genuine speculation seeking to express at first-hand the nature 
of the Real as revealed in human experience. His last published 
work, The Meeting of Extremes, exhibits these qualities in the 
highest perfection. I know of no other thinker of the first rank 
who, having spent his life in developing and defending a definite 
point of view of his own, could have shown so much intellectual 
elasticity in laying his mind alongside of minds of so many and 
so diverse fellow-thinkers, or who could have argued out differences 
with so much justice and sympathy, and with so little of the spirit 
of contentious Rechthaberei. 

Thus to acknowledge the abiding debt which I owe to the 
example and teaching of Bernard Bosanquet is a tribute which 
gladly and gratefully I lay upon his grave. But it is, none-the-less, 
with misgivings that I accept the editor’s invitation to write about 
Bosanquet as a man and a thinker. For, now that I count it over 
in memory, I find that the time during which I was in frequent 
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personal contact with him, sums up in all to barely fifteen months, 
and these more than fifteen years ago. Since then, owing to my 
prolonged absences from England, I have had only three or four 
short meetings with him, supplemented by an infrequent inter. 
change of letters. And now I am once again in South Africa, and 
must write these notes without having the opportunity to check 
my impressions or correct possible slips of memory by reference 
to other friends and admirers of Bosanquet. 

In the circumstances, the best I can do is to show, by some 
personal reminiscences, what manner of man he was, and to throw 
light, with the help of quotations from some of his letters, on the 
way in which his mind worked when handling philosophical 
problems. 

It was in the spring of 1905 that I met Bosanquet for the 
first time. He held at that time the Chair of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews, and he had just offered me the 
position as his assistant. In those pre-Carnegie-endowment days, 
the Scottish universities still followed the old system of meeting 
only for a winter session of six months, leaving professors! free 
for the six summer months. Thus I went to visit my future chief 
at Oxshott, where, amidst the bracken and pines of the Surrey hills, 
I found him and Mrs. Bosanquet in a charming red-brick country 
house, almost smothered, at that time of year, by glorious masses 
of June-roses. It was an ideal home for a thinker—quiet, secluded, 
close to nature, yet within easy reach of that greater world of human 
achievements to which Bosanquet and Mrs. Bosanquet were tied by 
their joint interest in social reform and philosophical speculation. 

Bosanquet, in those years, was a singularly striking figure. 
Rather above medium height, he was spare and slim of figure, and 
earried himself with a certain fine poise, which he readily relaxed 
into a courteous inclination towards those with whom he might be 
conversing. His hair, even then, was silvery white, and so was his 
beard which was trimmed to a point below the chin. His finely-cut 
features were dominated by large blue eyes, and bore in every 
line the mark of intellectual distinction. All in all, in its total 
effect, his was a personality which would have stood out, and drawn 
attention, in any gathering of men. Nor did his appearance or 
bearing markedly suggest the scholar, or, at any rate, the professor. 
On the contrary, the practical social work in connection with the 
Charity Organization Society at London, to which he had devoted 
sixteen years of the interval between his teaching work as Fellow 

1 Provision was, indeed, made for a brief summer session (attended by 4 


handful of students) during which the instruction was given exclusively by the 
assistants, 
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and Tutor of University College, Oxford, and his academic duties 
as professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews, had given him 
much of the bearing of a man of the world. A stranger might have 
guessed him to be a diplomatist, perhaps, or a judge. Certainly, 
no one could have been less of a ‘‘don.’’ During the last years 
of his life, Bosanquet’s outward appearance changed markedly, and 
those who only knew him in the years after the war may find it dif- 
ficult to imagine the striking combination in him of physical vigor, 
distinction of breeding, and intellectual power. His once upright 
figure began to stoop with the burden of years, and to shrink as 
though it were being slowly consumed by the unremitting intensity 
of his intellectual creativeness. In addition, he had shaved off his 
beard, all but the close-cropped moustache, which made his face 
look smaller, and whilst it emphasized the lines wrought by the 
labor of the spirit, and the dominance of the blue eyes, it yet made 
his face less striking to the casual observer. 

In his St. Andrews years, Bosanquet’s whole personality threw 
a singular spell on all with whom he came into contact. There is 
no better evidence of this than the way in which it impressed itself 
upon his students whose class-room behavior, following hallowed 
Scottish university tradition, was apt to be noisy and boisterous. 
It was the common custom of the students to hail a professor’s 
entrance into a class-room with a loud scraping of feet, and even 
vocal greetings, which, if the professor was of a timid and shrink- 
ing nature, or a bad disciplinarian, or of unimpressive personality, 
would often continue through the whole lecture. At the end of a 
session, on the last day of lectures, when the winners of class medals 
and other prizes would be announced, it was the special custom of 
the roughest and ‘rowdiest of the students to make the round of the 
class-rooms and, if not sternly quelled, raise an extra row in 
honor of the occasion. Newcomers to the staff, whose qualities were 
not known, were sure to be singled out for these visitations. In 
Bosanquet’s classes, from the first, there was no unruly noisiness 
at all, and when the end of his first session came around, the 
rowdies who had invaded his class-room in large numbers, in 
anticipation of a new victim, found themselves, to their own sur- 
prise, too much overawed to attempt any demonstration. What was 
the secret of this respect-compelling impression which Bosanquet 
made, without effort, even on the most unruly? For, it was ef- 
fortless. He had none of the arts of the strict disciplinarian, still 
less of the drill-sergeant. He did not use firm command, quick 
detection of unruliness, strict punishment. Above all, students were 
not made to feel that his eye was upon them all the time. No, the 
marvelous thing was that his eye was not upon them at all. He 
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used to enter his class-room with head well thrown back and, hardly 
glancing at his class, he would stride rapidly to the desk and, fixing 
his eyes on the ceiling far above the heads of his hearers, begin 
his discourse. Again, it was not that his lectures were specially 
eloquent or attention-compelling by any outstanding grace of elocu- 
tion in phrasing, or any special art of appeal. They were spoken, 
not read—but Bosanquet was no orator. They were carefully 
thought out, but even so demanded a sustained effort of attention 
and thought from the student who would follow them. Nor was 
the manner of their delivery ever anything but austerely simple. 
Indeed, his lectures must often have been over the heads of the 
duller students. The only explanation which I have ever been able 
to give to myself is that Bosanquet’s personality and bearing at 
once made the students feel themselves in the presence of a mind 
of altogether unusual quality. There was a_ respect-compelling 
greatness about him, something ‘‘Olympian ’’—it is the only adjec- 
tive which then, as now, I ean find for conveying the impression 
which I want to convey. Even the weakest student, though he 
might understand only half of what was said, yet realized that 
something great and grave was being communicated to him—an 
interpretation of human life and experience which, all along the 
line, challenged easy-going surface-impressions and customary preju- 
dices ; which deepened insight here, expanded it there, and through- 
out acted as a powerful ‘‘pull’’ towards a fresher and profounder 
understanding of the world. 

None of the students, I think, got at all close to Bosanquet, still 
less became intimate with him, not even in the small Honors class. 
This, too, is part of what I tried, above, to express by the term ‘‘Olym- 
pian.’’ Yet this must not be understood to mean that Bosanquet 
purposely kept them at arm’s length or, with self-conscious pride, 
made them feel small. His aloofness had no sting in it—it was 
rather the natural result of the fact that he lived habitually on a 
different level of thought and applied different standards of value 
from those of the young and immature minds he had to deal with. 
Even many of his colleagues were conscious of a more or less marked 
mental distance between themselves and him. The small academic 
society of St. Andrews in those days was badly riven by ‘‘ polities,” 
and disagreements had been intensified by petty personal rivalries 
and animosities. Both Bosanquet and Mrs. Bosanquet stood apart 
from, and above, all this friction. Indeed, mortal enemies who had 
not been on speaking terms for years, found themselves meeting at 
the Bosanquets’ dinner-table whither they had been bidden owing 
to their hosts’ entire ignorance of their feelings towards each other. 

In Bosanquet, G. F. Stout, and John Burnet, St. Andrews pos- 
sessed in those years, perhaps the strongest combination of philosoph- 
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jeal teachers among all the British universities. Needless to 
say there was plenty of discussion, formal and informal. The lat- 
ter sort was generally combined with the playing of golf on one 
or other of St. Andrews’s famous courses. Indeed, the weekly 
philosophical ‘‘foursome,’’ composed, as a rule, of Stout, Bosanquet, 
myself, and either Mrs. Bosanquet, or Mrs. Stout, was an institu- 
tion of some local notoriety, for the golf, to the disgust of the 
experts, was as bad as the talk was good. One day in early spring 
[especially recall, when a cloudless sky arched over the sun-splashed 
links, when the deep-blue sea rose up like a wall between the golden 
sand-hills, and the gentle breeze was fragrant with the smell of 
the yellow gorse, just breaking into bloom. It was a day that 
evoked all Bosanquet’s deep sensitiveness to the beauty of nature, 
and inevitably led our talk to one of his favourite topics when out 
in the open, viz., how necessary to the full development of a human 
soul is a first-hand acquaintance with, and responsiveness to, nature 
in all her moods. The husbandman, the hunter, the sailor—all 
men whose lives are lived in daily contact, and even in conflict, with 
nature received thereby an ‘‘education,’’ a moulding of their souls, 
for the lack of which the habitual city-dweller, and even the scholar 
conversant mainly with books and laboratories, are impoverished 
in spirit. In reply to my account of a month’s rock-climbing in the 
Dolomites, Bosanquet once wrote: ‘‘I sometimes think that these 
experiences, and not the books, are the true sources of one’s phi- 
losophy—or ought to be.’’ 

More formal discussions took place at a small philosophical 
“shop-elub,’’ which met fortnightly on Sunday evenings to debate 
some subject or problem introduced by one of its members. Un- 
fortunately, I can now recall little of these meetings, except that, 
in one form or another, difficulties concerned with the Absolute 
—its relation to time, to finite individuality, to evil, etc—frequently 
formed the material for discussion. Stout and Bosanquet supplied 
each an admirable foil to the other—the division between their 
metaphysical views being fundamentally that which, later on, they 
expressed in the well-known Symposium of the Aristotelian Society 
on the question, Do Finite Individuals Possess a Substantive or an 
Adjectival Mode of Being?” In debate, Bosanquet was always the 
embodiment of courtesy and patience, but my impression is that, 
like most of us, he found it more difficult to express his views in 
the quick give-and-take of discussion than in the considered ut- 
terance of lecture-room or book. He argued better with the pen 
than with the tongue. 


2 Proceedings, Vol. XVIII (1917-18); also Life and Finite Individuality, 
edited for the Society by H. Wildon Carr. 
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Turning from the man to his philosophical life-work, the first 
point to remark is the, perhaps, obvious one that Bosanquet was pro- 
foundly convinced of the truth of his philosophy—its truth in prin- 
ciple, not necessarily in detail. His was not the fundamentally skep- 
tical temperament which we find, e.g., in Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
Once, when engaged in writing my Studies in Contemporary Meta- 
physics, I complained to him of fluctuations in certainty, intensified 
at times to the point of a devastating doubt whether intellect (or 
thought) could achieve any secure results in Metaphysies at all. His 
comforting reply was that these fluctuations are necessary and 
natural. ‘‘One’s whole being goes in tides,’’ he wrote. ‘‘To some 
extent with me they are mitigated because my faiths are apt to be 
centered outside my own work; I feel a sort of hold on tradition 
and its great incarnations, and feel more or less warranted as their 
interpreter. Probably that is a confession of some want of origi- 
nality.’”’ The concluding sentence is a characteristic touch of Bosan- 
quet’s habitual humility. To me this little bit of self-analysis on his 
part throws a flood of light on certain characteristic doctrines in his 
published work. The ideal of a complete philosophical theory, he 
tells us in The Principle of Individuality and Value (p. 41), is ‘‘to 
Jeave no room for doubt.’’ He then goes on to urge that we ought 
not to restrict the occasions when there is no room for doubt to 
those immediate certainties the denial of which formally involves 
their affirmation (e.g., ‘‘there is no truth’’), but that we must treat 
as more securely established certainties the existence of concrete 
‘‘worlds of experience,’’ such as the world of morality, or of art. 
The argument is stated at least twice in The Principle (pp. 48 ff. and 
265 ff.). I quote one passage: ‘‘We cannot stake our whole belief 
in reality on the literal and exact formulation even of such principles 
as the Law of Gravitation, the principle of the Conservation of 
Energy, the existence of God, still less of special conclusions of the 
special sciences. But we can and do stake it on the general ‘trueness 
and being’ of whole provinces of advanced experience, such as re- 
ligion, or morality, or the world of beauty and of science’’ (p. 50). 
These large affirmations or acceptances (Lebensbejahungen, to bor- 
row one of Nietzsche’s phrases) are fundamental for Bosanquet’s 
whole philosophical method. They are for him supremely reasonable 
by the ‘‘this or nothing’’ test: * if we try to deny the reality of one 
of these conerete worlds, saying, ‘‘there is no such thing as morality, 
or religion, ete.,’’ we can not, without contradiction, affirm the rest 
of the world of our experience. Moreover, the worlds thus affirmed 
are, all of them, achievements or creations of the human spirit; and 
reason, in reflectively acknowledging them, attains to self-conscious- 


3 See Implication and Linear Inference, passim. 
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ness. Clearly, the whole temper and orientation of this type of 
philosophizing differ fundamentally from that other type practised 
by more skeptically-minded thinkers for whom, as for Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, ‘‘reason’’ means simply ‘‘reasoning’’; who do not think in 
terms of ‘‘concrete worlds of experience’’ but of ‘‘beliefs’’; who try 
to sort out beliefs into ‘‘soft’’ and ‘‘hard,’’ and to eliminate doubt 
by discovering as many atomic, self-evident premises as they can and 
deducing their logical implications. For Bosanquet, on the other 
hand, the function of reasoning is to put us into explicit possession, 
by reflection, of the inherent reasonableness of the actual world—a 
statement, in the interpretation of which it must be clearly under- 
stood that the degree of our insight into the reasonableness of the 
world depends on the quality of the experiences we reason with, as 
well as on the synoptic, or systematic, power of our reasoning. 

In using this method, Bosanquet’s philosophy, no doubt, runs 
true to type, and if running true to type is the same thing as want 
of originality, it must plead guilty to the charge. But there are 
two observations to be made on this point. One is general: in phi- 
losophy, corroboration by the independent reflection of another 
thinker takes the place which experimental verification holds in the 
natural sciences.* The other in particular: Bosanquet did his phi- 
losophizing at first hand, and if he quotes Plato and Hegel as his 
masters, it is not because he slavishly relies on their authority, but 
because he found in their philosophies the sort of interpretation of 
the world which his own experience demanded and to which his own 
reflections led him. In one of his letters I find this striking remark 
about Hegel: ‘‘I am interested in the way that, I gather, Hegel 
strikes the younger generation. To me he has not, and never had 
from the first, that foreignness and essential difficulty. Not that I 
can ‘explain’ him, any more than others can, but that when I do 
seem to understand, he speaks to me as the only writer I can 
understand. What he says, seems to come straight out of one’s own 

#I can not resist the temptation of illustrating this point by an instanee, 
favorable to Bosanquet, which happens to present itself just as I am writing 
this paper. My friend, Mr. J. Y. T. Greig, author of The Psychology of 
Laughter and Comedy, writes to me: ‘‘Do you recall after one of my lectures 
on the Psychology of Art saying to me that a good deal of what I had been 
driving at was more or less familiar idealism of the Bosanquet variety? The 
really curious thing is that it was unwittingly so. I have just read Bosanquet’s 
Three Lectures on Aesthetic for the first time, and I have been staggered to 
find so many of my own half-baked ideas fully baked in them. I was quite un- 
aware that I was repeating him, and, so far as I know, I had worked the matter 
out for myself, or with the help of others who knew not Bosanquet (except so 
far as he and they drew from older sources which are the common culture of 


us all), Hence, what surprised me was to discover how often I had unwittingly 
used his very words and phrases.’’ 
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heart and experience; everyone else seems distant and artificial be- 
side him.’’ 

Whilst I am on this subject of the first-hand quality in all 
Bosanquet’s thinking, it is worth while to emphasize that he had 
earned the right to such phrases as ‘‘worlds of concrete experience”’ 
by leaving for many years the seclusion of the academic life for the 
practical experience of social work. The following passage from a 
letter is illuminating on this point. ‘‘I suffer, in public discussion, 
I think, from what I really, in my own mind, hold to be a strength of 
my position, viz., that I have two quite different publies and special- 
isms—one, the philosophers; the other, the social experts. I am 
quite happy with either apart; either at a meeting of the Aristote- 
lian Society, or in the chair with 50 to 200 experienced social workers 
before me. But I cannot unite these supports. They, as a rule (I 
do not speak of unusually instructed persons) know nothing of each 
other and of each others’ experiences. Now, my belief in the con- 
crete universal rests very much on, and expresses itself in, the vision 
of the living growth of social tissue by means of the detailed opera- 
tion of social function; and in insisting on this I believe myself to 
be, like a microsecopist, within the actual growing point of social 
organization and reform, and watching the living principles as they 
develop pari passu new will and new structures.’’ I am afraid 
that much highly ingenious philosophical argumentation which fills 
certain contemporary books and journals must have seemed to Bosan- 
quet to proceed from ‘‘insufficiently instructed’’ persons, 7.¢., per- 
sons whose philosophizing was not fed by sources, many and deep, 
in practical social work, in love of nature, in familiarity with the 
habitual enjoyment of great works of art and literature. It all comes 
back to the simple point: the quality of a man’s philosophizing de- 
pends on the range and depth of the experiences through which he 
gets his first-hand acquaintance with the world, and which are all 
he has to reason with. Bosanquet always felt that many academic 
writers on social and political theory, like many ‘‘ paper reformers,” 
were without his own ‘‘experimental feel of the living structure.”’ 
It is a striking phrase, this experimental feel, and throws out an 
explicit challenge to the current criticisms which accuse Bosanquet’s 
philosophy of being abstract, artificial, lebensfreund. In spirit and 
intention, philosophy was to him never anything other than the sus- 
tained effort to render, in coherent theory, the ‘‘quintessence of 
actual life and experience.’’ 

I may, perhaps, illustrate the way in which Bosanquet’s social 
experience was reflected in his social theory by telling of a visit 
which I paid two years ago to Rock Moor Hall near Alnwick, the 
Northumbrian home of the Bosanquet family. From the old, castle 
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like family mansion Bernard Bosanquet and his brothers had gone 
out into the world, each in his own way to make something of a 
name for himself and to render some part of public service. 

At the time of my visit, the old house was let to a wealthy New- 
castle shipowner, and the estate was being managed from one of the 
larger farm-houses, by Mr, R. C. Bosanquet who had resigned the 
Chair of Classical Archeology at the University of Liverpool to take 
over the care of the land and the tenants. This act itself was born 
of a strong family tradition, of an ideal of social duty arising from 
associations and loyalties built up through generations. Of the other 
side of these loyalties I got a glimpse when, with Mr. R. C. Bosan- 
quet, I visited the shepherds on the hill-sides and called on old cot- 
tagers in the ivy-clad cottages and barns. Everywhere I found 
myself weleomed and accepted as a ‘“‘friend of Mr. Bernard’s’’; 
everywhere I found a spirit of affection for, and devotion to, ‘‘the 
family.’’ It is easy to sneer at this as ‘‘feudalism,’’ and in doing 
so to miss the essential truth of the relationship. For that relation- 
ship, whatever powers and privileges on the one side, or dependen- 
cies on the other, it may have involved in law, was in personal con- 
tacts one of loyal codperation in a common enterprise. There was in 
the tenants no sense of insecurity, as possible victims of a ‘‘ Live-and- 
fire’’ system, nor any feeling of inferiority or being at another’s 
mercy, such as saps men’s self-respect. On the contrary, all con- 
cerned in the welfare of the estate bore themselves as knowing their 
position and doing their work, with good-will towards each other, 
for their common good. No doubt, this was an example of the rela- 
tion of landlord to tenant at its very best, and I do not say that 
the lesson which it teaches can be transferred, straightway, to the 
relation of employer and worker in a large industrial plant. But I 
do say that Bosanquet found in the spirit and organization of the 
estate which was his ancestral home, a small-scale working-model, as 
it were, for his analysis of society and state on a large scale—an 
analysis, it must be remembered, which was always aimed at the 
state ‘‘as such,’’ @.e., at a principle, the full, or perfect, nature of 
which can be seen only in the best instances. When I saw him for 
the last time—two months or so before his death—I told him of my 
visit to ‘‘Rock,’’ and he confirmed my guess at the influence which 
his experience there had had on the shaping of his social theories. 
For me, certainly, that visit illuminated much in Bosanquet’s theory 
which, so far, I had been unable to bring convincingly into relation 
with actual facts. It gave a fresh meaning to the famous phrase 
which Bosanquet adopts from Bradley—‘‘my station and its duties.’’ 
It explained to me his defense of private property as having ‘‘re- 
sponsibilities’’ as well as ‘‘privileges,’’ and as being, not only an 
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instrument for the owner’s self-realization, for the exercise of hig 
will, but also a public trust. It gave me a glimpse of one kind of 
living experience that Bosanquet has summed up in the concept of 
“‘self-transcendence’’ in his metaphysies—a concept (and a fact) 
without which his doctrine of the ‘‘absolute’’ is unintelligible 

For a technical analysis of Bosanquet’s metaphysical, logical, 
ethical, esthetic teaching—all of a piece, as it is—this is not the 
place.® I must be content if I have succeeded to any extent at all 
in relating the man to his work, in suggesting how his philosophy 
is throughout a ‘‘transcript’’ of his own first-hand experience. But 
I would like to conclude, as throwing light both on the man and on 
his philosophy, with a few remarks on his attitude towards the recent 
war—that tremendous experience in the lives of all of us which put, 
or ought to have put, the power of our philosophical principles to 
the acid-test. I shall draw my data from letters which I received 
from Bosanquet during the war. Writing early in 1915, on such 
evidence as was then available, he expressed himself as sincerely 
convinced that England, in entering the war, had taken up a chal- 
lenge which, morally and politically, she could not refuse. He be- 
lieved that the cause of England in this war was a just cause, and 
that the violation of Belgian neutrality and independence had 
evoked the moral enthusiasm of those early months of the struggle. 
Nor did he ever fear that England might be beaten. Had this been 
all, his position, so far, would have differed not at all from that of 
countless sincerely patriotic men of liberal outlook. But in two 
very characteristic ways Bosanquet’s attitude differed from that of 
the average patriot. In the first place, neither then, nor later, did he 
ever allow himself to be overwhelmed by that collective form of in- 
sanity which, in the calmer retrospect of recent years, we have come 
to recognize as the ‘‘war-mind.’’ Secondly, throughout the war, he 
strove to be guided in his judgment and attitude by his philosophy, 
and at the same time to test the adequacy of that philosophy by its 
power to arm him with a sane and stable attitude towards this vast 
human crisis. His mind remained singularly free from any trace 
of hatred of, or rancor against, the Germans. He never allowed his 
estimate of them or of their contributions to European civilization 
to be blurred by war passions. .. rejected the spirit of bitterness 
which poisoned so many minds around him. He refused to narrow 
his outlook to the mere issue of victory or defeat: always he kept 
steadily in view the large ideals, common to all the warring nations, 
the abandonment of which, he foresaw, would mean the loss of the 

5 See, e.g., Lecture VII in The Principle of Individuality and Value. 


6 A contribution of mine to this large task will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of the Philosophical Review. 
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peace. Already in January, 1915, he wrote to me: ‘‘I am most pre- 
occupied about getting ready a reasonable frame of mind and prepa- 
ration for a reasonable peace. If the German people would take 
a disgust at their military system and erect a true democracy, I 
think we should fraternize; but, of course, that can’t be octroyé to 
them by strangers.’’ A propos of the circular announcing the 
abandonment of the International Congress of Philosophy, which 
was to have met in London in 1916 and of which he was to have been 
President, he wrote: ‘‘I had drafted something much warmer in 
the way of promising cordiality to all philosophers after peace, but 
this (the actual circular) was all we could expect to get generally 
signed. It isn’t bad, I think, considering that such men as Haldane 
and Balfour have signed it. I hoped it might have done good, but 
the papers have taken no notice.’’ O st sic omnes! 


As regards his philosophical attitude towards war ‘‘as such,”’ 
ie. towards the persistent problems which war will raise as long 
as it continues among men, I find him writing that, with the final 
sections of Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie and with Green’s Principles 
of Political Obligation, he feels ‘‘fairly well fitted out with a 
philosophical point of view.’’ I must have urged upon him in a 
letter the difficulty of reconciling the occurrences of evil on so 
large a scale brought about by human will with his theory of the 
Absolute, and perhaps I had asked whether he thought that the 
good done by the war overbalanced the evil. At any rate, I find 
him replying: ‘‘Between Kant and Hegel the two sides seem to me 
fairly represented. I don’t feel much difficulty about the incidental 
good of war versus the duty of stopping it... . I don’t think that 
war is at all exceptional in the amount of good it does, though I 
quite think it does a lot. On the other hand, I also think that the 
contingency of material goods, and all that the recognition of it 
involves in character and the higher faith, is so deeply ingrained in 
all the lessons taught by history that any one special demonstration 
of it has no claim to survival on that score.“ But war falls under 
the same rule as does all evil. Our life is a striving against evil; 
but if the evil were gone, finite life would be gone, too.’’ ‘‘ I do 
not argue,’’ he continues elsewhere, ‘‘that the good by-products 
of evil make evil desirable. But they are there, and cannot be 
ignored in any attempt to form a reasoned judgment on the whole 
fact.”? On this point, however, Bosanquet has spoken his mind 
more fully and authoritatively elsewhere.® 

7This means, as I understand it, that Bosanquet did not, as some do, con- 
demn in principle all efforts to abolish war. 

8 See, eg., the Introduction to the second edition of his Philosophical 
Theory of the State. 
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I will close, as I began, on a personal note. It has been my 
own experience, as it has, again and again, been that of students 
whom I have introduced to the study of Bosanquet, that the value 
of his work grows greater, not less, as the years pass by. His style 
of writing, though it can be beautifully simple and direct, is often 
forbidding, and tends to act as a barrier which baffles, not only 
beginners, but even competent students unless they bring to their 
reading both sympathy and persistence. Moreover, his thought 
often moves on a plane very foreign to current habits of judgment 
and fashionable tendencies of the day. Yet, for myself, I must 
testify that, without professing to understand, or being able to 
explain, everything in Bosanquet’s philosophy. I find more of 
essential wisdom and truth in it than in the theories of any other 
philosopher of our time. Whenever I return to his writings after 
an interval, they give me more than they had done before. This, 
of course, is no less true of the writings of any other great philoso- 
pher—of Plato, or Spinoza, or Kant. But it is precisely by this 
test that I would rank Bosanquet in the small company of the very 
great. At any rate, among those philosophers of our time who 
would agree with Bosanquet in assigning to philosophy the task of 
expressing ‘‘the reasonable faith of open-minded men,’’ I know no 
one who, in the spirit of his living and of his thinking, has so truly 
realized this ideal. 

R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG. 


SYMBOLIC RELATIONS IN THINKING 


N theories of thinking, much use is made of the symbolic value 
of contents,—images, words, movements, postures, or special 
organic sensations. Such contents are said to represent the original 
perceptual experiences, and to constitute the stream of thought as 
distinguished from the field of original impressions. Thus a certain 
sketchy visual image is said to ‘‘mean’’ St. Paul’s; the word ‘‘box”’ 
is said to be substituted for the original object and to function in 
place of it; eye-movements to right and left, respectively, represent 
different primary alternatives. 

The sensationalist account of the ‘‘ consciousness of relation’’ seeks 
also for sensory or imaginal data that stand for or ‘‘earry the mean- 
ing’’ of those relations ; which relations are likely to be described then 
as “‘merely logical,’’ not as conscious elements. Thus Washburn sug- 
gests that the ‘‘feeling of but’’ was originally ‘‘a certain suspended, 
baffled motor attitude,’’ and that our every-day feelings of relation 
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(as thought) are ‘‘remnants of remotely ancestral motor attitudes, 
and they resist analysis now because of their vestigial character.’’ ! 

In this vein Titchener insists on a ‘‘sensational reading of the rela- 
tional consciousness,’’ and is inclined to find the sensational basis 
to be usually an ‘‘attitudinal feel.’’ ‘‘I act the feeling (of relation) 
out, though as a rule in imaginal and not in sensational terms. It 
may be fleeting or it may be relatively stable; whatever it is, I 
have no doubt of its kinesthetic character.’’ * 

Now, at least one difficulty that many people have in accepting 
this account seems to lie in the fact that after all a ‘‘quiver of the 
stomach’’* is not a relation, nor is a posture nor an ‘‘attitudinal 
feel’? a relation. And, of course, Titchener does not really mean 
that they are. They are the ‘‘signs’’ of a relation, the ‘‘carriers’’ of 
the relational meaning, perhaps. And there is no @ priori reason 
why a muscular twitch or a visual quality should not represent a 
relation, without being one. In just the same way a word, which 
has no legs, may represent a quadruped. If a sensory item or an 
image has been sufficiently well associated with a relational situation, 
there is no reason why the part should not function for or stand for 
the whole, and this is the basis of all ‘‘representation.’’ The objec- 
tion to the sensationalist account is in part due to the old-fashioned 
prejudice for ‘‘thoughts’’ that would approximately ‘‘copy’’ their 
originals. 

3ut it does not, therefore, follow that the sensationalist account 
is adequate, and this account is as a matter of fact still full of 
obscurity. A large part of this obscurity and inadequacy is due 
to the structuralist’s phobia for relations. He has to admit that 
there are relations, in what he ealls his ‘‘meanings’’ (these are purely 
logical, whatever that means), or among the actual objects or 
“‘stimuli’’ (whatever that may mean). But he dreads to find them 
in his ‘‘consciousness’’ (whatever that may be). There he hopes to 
find only sensory units, with such attributable qualities, intensities, 
durations, and clearness as can not be denied them; with perhaps a 
coercive patterning and sequence under the influence of attention 
(whatever that is); and with a few deprecated affective elements 
(that do much to spoil the beauty of the system). 

Now, the fact is that not only do manifold relations exist among 
perceived objects and original sensations; manifold relations also 
exist among images, feels, postures, kinaesthetie and organie sensa- 
tions such as, in memory, imagination and thought ‘‘mean’’ the 
original experiences, objects or situations. These relations between 
1‘‘The Term ‘Feeling,’ ’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. III, p. 63 (1906). 

2 Experimental Psychology of the Thought Processes, p. 185. 
8 Titchener, loc. cit., p. 179. 
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“‘symbolic’’ contents are themselves always ‘‘fresh’’ or primary re. 
lations, immediately apprehended or known. I believe they have 
not been accorded a systematic status proportionate to their actual 
utility in thinking. There seems to be abundant evidence that these 
primary relations between ‘‘symbolic’’ contents are themselves often 
utilized as symbols for other and earlier primary relations between 
the original objects. 

Such symbolism need not be of the ‘‘ecopy’’ sort, in the case 
of symbolic relations, any more than in the case of ‘‘secondary”’ or 
“‘representative’’ sensations or images. The present contents that 
*‘mean’’ a series of tones may be visually imaged dots, or actual 
gestures. The tonal relations comprising the original musical phrase 
may be represented by actual spatial relations of the imaged dots, 
or by intensive and temporal relations of the actual innervations, 
Just as a ‘‘tonal meaning’’ may be ‘‘carried by’’ a visually imaged 
spot, so may a melodic relation be ‘‘earried by’’ an actual space 
relation of such images. The chief point is that, although the 
original ‘‘qualities’’ may be represented by ‘‘secondary’’ data, the 
original relations are often represented by other primary or ‘‘fresh’’ 
relations. 

So, in Washburn’s ease, the ‘‘feeling of but’’ did not consist 
of the kinesthetic qualities of the ‘‘baffled attitude.’’ Instead, it 
consisted of the relational aspects of the movements involved. The 
‘*but’’ is not in the ‘‘motor attitude’’ but in the ‘‘baffled.’’ This 
‘‘eertain suspended, baffled’? is a primary relation, immediately 
perceived in the kinesthetic data of the moment. The gestures in 
turn represent, secondarily or symbolically, various primary or 
original alternatives,—roads, people, foods, books, or what not. In 
my experience the ‘‘fresh’’ relation now apprehended among or 
between these ‘‘symbols’’ also ‘‘represents’’ the original relations 
apprehended among or between those objects. 

That this situation often leads to very bizarre results can not 
be denied ; but this is true of all ‘‘symbolism.’’ An originally appre- 
hended auditory similarity may be represented ‘‘in thought’’ by a 
later but originally apprehended visual superimposition; an original 
moral uncertainty by a present motor hesitation, etc. 

But to conclude that the originally perceived relations are repre- 
sented by the sensory or imaginal details of the present instant is a 
grotesque fantasy. It is the new primary relations that mean the 
original primaries, just as the ‘‘revived’’ imaginal contents or the 
new kinesthetic sensations may represent the original primary ob- 
jects or qualities. 

In earlier papers on the ‘‘Psychology of Drowsiness’’ and on 
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the ‘‘Vicarious Function of Irrelevant Imagery,’’ I have already 
called attention to this situation. But since in those papers the 
emphasis was on the large repertoire of available ‘‘eontent’’ symbols, 
the symbolism of relations was not given adequate recognition. It 
is this point that I am now interested in elaborating. 

When the choice between two pieces of apparatus is decided, in 
drowsy reflection, in terms of movements of black and white checkers 
on an imaginary checkerboard, two kinds of symbolism are involved. 
In the first place, the original objects (apparatus) are represented 
by ‘‘fancied checkers.’’ In the second place, the relations of these 
objects are also represented, and represented by the present relations 
(of station and movement) of these symbolic and (materially but 
not psychologically) irrelevant ‘‘images.’’ The rival claims are 
represented by the ‘‘confronting’’ and by the opposite directions of 
movement. The superiority of apparatus A is represented by the 
present movement relations in which fancied Black jumps fancied 
White and lands in the fancied king-row. 

Titchener’s introspection, to use a notable example, shows much 
evidence of this symbolic use of present relations. Why does he 
‘like to get a problem into some sort of visual sehema’’?* We may 
be sure it is not merely because ‘‘meaning is carried by all sorts of 
sensational and imaginal processes.’’* Instead, it is because primary 
relations are symbolized only by other primary relations, and in 
his particular case it is the spatial relations of a visual scheme that 
best serve the purpose. And these relations, be it noted, are neither 
‘“‘sensational’’ nor ‘‘imaginal.’’ They are strictly relational and 
are in consciousness, just as much as are their sensory and imaginal 
terms. 

It is the relative fewness of the actual relations that can be found 
between given images, words, gestures, postures, organic sensations, 
and other symbolic materials that has led to the neglect of their 
reality and their cognitive function. One ‘‘muscular tension’’ can 
scarcely be ‘‘superior to, more beautiful than,’’ ‘‘more expensive 
than,’’ or ‘‘an uncle to’”’ another ‘‘muscular tension.’’ Such symbols 
can be related temporally, spatially, intensively, in terms of definite- 
ness, however. If, then, one is to think in museular terms rather than 
in visual imagery, auditory speech, or vocally, all possible relations 
must be symbolized in terms of these few kinesthetic relations. Per- 
haps ‘‘may be so symbolized’’ would be a truer statement, inasmuch 
as I am not yet ready to deny that a sensory or imaginal item may 
also represent a relation. 

There is no reason to suppose that, under the specifying influence 
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3 Experimental Psychology of the Thought Processes, p. 10. 
4 Loc. cit., p. 178. 
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of determining tendencies and contexts, this feat can not be performed 
(symbolization of all relations in terms of kinesthetic relations), 
in spite of the familiar objection that there are not enough discrimi- 
nable movements. Neither are there many letters in the printed 
alphabet, but they suffice. The average individual, it would appear, 
must be able to orient himself relationally with a considerable reper- 
towre of content symbols. Furthermore, if he is on the look-out for 
visual imagery, it is not unlikely that he will symbolize relations in 
other terms. This would enable him to reserve his visual imagery 
for purposes of observation, much as an angry mechanic thinks with 
his hands and tools, reserving his speech for more expletive pur- 
poses. There is reason to suppose that relations will usually, or 
at least often, be represented in contexts that are not explicitly 
under observation. 

In my opinion and experience, this is why the ‘‘consciousness of 
relation’’ is so often reported as existing ‘‘without any terms.” 
The following diagram (exemplifying, incidentally, the whole theory) 
will perhaps make this clearer. Between A and B is found relation 
R. In memory, let us say, A and B are ‘‘represented’’ by a and b, 
and under special contexts, through a further shift, by x and y. 

Say that R is the relation ‘‘more valuable’’; 7’ is the relation 





‘‘to the right of’’ (referring to visual images a and 6); and f° 
is the relation ‘‘more intense than’’ (referring to eye movement in- 
nervations « and y). Ask the subject to ‘‘Think of A and B and 
their relation’’ and to report his imagery. His visual imagery, 
under this constraint, may behave in any possible way, or he may 
have none to report. Yet he is thinking of A and B and R (in 
terms of x and y and r*). But z and y are given the names ‘‘A”’ 
and ‘‘B.’’ Also when asked to report, relation r? is named ‘‘R,’’— 
‘There was just a ‘Bewusstheit’ of A and B, given in ‘unanschau- 
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lich’ terms, but accompanied by a distinct awareness of their 
relation R. I was not conscious of A nor B, but just of their rela- 
tion. My knowledge of A and B was a mere ‘reference,’ ete.’’ 

That is to say, in whatever terms A and B and R are thought, 
the naive observer, when set talking, will call his terms ‘‘A’’ and 
“B,’’ and the relation ‘‘R.’’ The ‘‘trained observer’’ is more likely 
to discover the symbols which stood for A and B, and to report 
them, probably as a and b (images), but he may not find any rela- 
tion between these to report except perhaps by naming R, as did 
the naive observer. 

Or, if required to dwell on a and J, the outstanding relation will 
‘“eome to naming’’ (protocol) as R, and he will be accused of 
“stimulus error.’’ To avoid the ‘‘stimulus error’’ means then, only 
‘stay among your symbols.’’ But since the term-symbols are 
often secondary (imaginal), the relation-symbol (which is some 
other primary or ‘‘fresh’’ relation) is likely to be either overlooked 
or else reported as mere ‘‘knowledge of’’ (that is, merely named). 

Thus we get the two classical schools—the sensationalists who do 
not report the relation, and the pure-thoughtists, who report it by 
its original or primary name. Personally, when I observe my think- 
ing, I invariably find relations. But the relations are never secondary 
relations; they are always immediately apprehended ones. They 
occur among term contents that are recognizably redintegrative, 


that is, meaningful or symbolic. And I have come to see that they 
are also, as primary relations, redintegrative or symbolic for other 
primary relations. 


6é ’ 


Under the ‘‘einstellung’’ of this experience, then, I always find 
relations in thought. But they are not sensory nor imaginal. 
Neither are they bare. They are always just what they are—rela- 
tional. And when I find them among symbols instead of among origi- 
nal events, I report them as ‘‘in consciousness,’’ rather than in the 
world of things. When found, they may be seen to be themselves 
symbolic. Or they may not. The same is to be said of the contents 
among which they are to be found, since some details even of these 
contents may be not only materially, but also psychologically, irrele- 
vant to the trend of thought or action. 

Only on some such account as this can I even begin to comprehend 
what the structuralists mean by ‘‘carrying meaning.’’ If meanings 
are relations, then I can understand that the relation of x and y, 
which they may be supposed (through a further symbolism) to 
“earry,’’ represents or functions for another relation, namely that of 
Aand B. But I think such terminology uselessly obscure, and should 
prefer to say that 2 means A, y means B, and r? means R. As parts, 
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that is, they function, under the redintegrative mechanism, for their 
previous wholes (‘‘contexts’’ is not good, for in so far as they were 
parts, they now function for themselves as well as for their contests), d 

With this rendering, then, I object only to the structuralist’s | 
assertion that meaning is always logical. Of course, one way to 





escape relations in psychology is to call them logical and to wash . 
one’s hands of them. But if psychology is to be even just an 
analysis and description of consciousness (and I can see some merit ; 
in this asceticism), it must account for relations, for they are found : 
in consciousness. That is, they are not only present in perception, - 
but also in memory, imagination, and thought, or if you prefer, a 
among memories, images, and thoughts. They are, as found, some- 
times symbolic, but always primary, not ‘‘revived.’’ The so-called b 
analysis of them is merely a re-finding of them or of their surrogate 
relations, among other contents, on a more obscure plane of sym- c 
bolism. . 
As a matter of well-known fact, experimental literature is full 7 
of reports bearing out this account. In some cases the symbolic fl 
function of relations is, through daily habits, become so inveterate 
that relations of one sort are represented by other relations as auto- : 
matically as they are named. Even the naming of relations often : 
suggests the basis of the transfer. Pitch relations, thus, are named ; 
as higher or lower, and are usually spatially represented. But the fl 
experimental facts have either not been fully appreciated or else they t 
have been minimized in the support of systematic prejudices. fi 
Nothing in the history of psychology is more amusing than the ‘ 
structuralist studies of comparison. Here relations are a priori ‘ 
involved. But they are invariably eluded. Thus comparisons of 
tones are not shown to involve response to tonal relations themselves. P 
Instead they are said to be based on schemata involving visual _ 
stretches and positions, perhaps. But studies of visual space in turn t 
deny that these visual relations are immediately apprehended. In- ‘ 
stead, they are based, say, on muscular strain and kinesthesis. In . 
turn, in studies of strain comparisons, as in lifted weights, judg- " 
ments are held not to be direct, but to be based on, let us say, : 
the time relations of the lifting movement. And studies of the time r 
sense, pursuing the fashion, never discover temporal relations, but . 
point, characteristically, to the inferential use of relations in some 
other field, perhaps the discreteness or overlapping of auditory ‘ 
impressions, or the organization of strains and tensions. i y 
If we could only, finally, reduce the perception of these temporal i 
relations to pitch discrimination, with which we began, we might . 


get along without any relations at all, having completed the circle 
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without having to face them. But this slight segment of the circle 
the sensationalist leaves open, and through the gap all relations are 
driven precipitously down a steep place into the sea of logie. 

At this point Prof. Woodworth and others have done valiant 
service in insisting that qualities are easily dispensed with or taken 
lightly, but that relations are ‘‘the one thing we don’t have anything 
else but.’’ My only complaint of these accounts is on the grounds 
of their lax discipline in permitting these relations to go absolutely 
bare. This lack of terminal clothing only encourages the sensa- 
tionalist to deny them even a body,—to make mere logical structures 
of them. 

Why not, therefore, observe that the relations are not strictly bare, 
but are ‘‘amply clothed by charity of the passing moment.’’ It 
is only this habit of constantly changing their clothes that gives the 
impression of nakedness. 

Strictly speaking, relations are as a rule present in consciousness. 
They are, however, always primary, and may be symbolic. Kines- 
thetic imagery has often been questioned, as being perhaps always 
actual primary sensation. But of relations there can be no doubt 
at all. They are not derived nor secondary, but always hold between 
contents or terms. The terms, whether images, impressions, or feel- 
ings, whether words, gestures, or postures, may not only exist in 
their own right, but may also function symbolically or redintegra- 
tively in the flow of thought and action. So also may the relations 
they sustain to one another. They may represent, without, however, 
copying previous primary relations. And they may function as 
redintegrative determinants in the flow of thought and action. 

Much has been made, in recent years, of the symbolism of 
dreams. Most of the assertions made in this connection have been 
arrant dogmatism concerning what the dream contents and configura- 
tion mean. It should be clear that our insistence on the symbolic 
use of relations and the vicarious function of simpler items does not 
commit us to these extravagances of the school of psychoanalogy. 
That terms and relations function vicariously is the law of all think- 
ing. It is this that distinguishes ‘‘thoughts’’ from ‘‘handlungen.”’ 
The drowsy and dream states merely serve to exhibit this law in 
more bizarre and, for some purposes, more impressive form. 

With these facts in mind it is possible to indicate various modes 
or patterns in the thinking process, and so to identify these as the 
various acts ordinarily recognized in logic. Psychological attempts 
to describe the characteristics and differentia of perception, judg- 
ment, inference, and belief have not been very successful. For 
one thing they have in the main sought for some content or contents 
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which might through its or their presence identify these acts. Fail. 
ing in this search for identifying and differentiating contents, the 
tendency has been to assert that these acts or processes are not 
psychologically different, but represent only degrees or stages of 
some single mechanism of thought. 

Consider, however, the following suggestions. Items consciously 
encountered may be qualities (terms), or relations, or structures, or 
events. These may function for themselves, or they may function 
vicariously for larger wholes. Each and all of these items may be 
encountered, trusted, organized, or construed. The distinctions may 
be illustrated most readily in the case of relations, since it is with 
these that traditional logic has been most concerned. Judgment, for 
example, has been repeatedly defined as the affirmation of a relation. 

But relations may be asserted in at least four ways (not to in- 
clude mere guessing). They may, in the first place, be directly and 
immediately encountered or apprehended, as when, in hearing two 
tones, I note their succession. This direct encountering of relations 
may well be named “‘perception.’’ 

Again, a relation, not directly encountered, may be asserted on 
the ground of another relation which is so encountered. Thus I may 
assert that one object is higher than another because it requires a 
greater effort to reach it. Relative strain thus may symbolize rela- 
tive distance. Such a method of asserting relations we may well 
name ‘‘judgment.’’ One relation, not encountered, is affirmed on 
the basis of another relation that is immediately perceived. 

Or a relation may be affirmed on the ground of some datum 
not itself a relation. This datum may be the occurrence of some 
simple item, such as a quality. Thus the ‘‘sameness’’ of two tones 
may be asserted because of a certain ‘‘warmth’’ or a peculiar 
‘‘huddle’’ accompanying the second. We may conveniently desig- 
nate this process ‘‘inference.’’ 

Finally, I may maintain that honesty is preferable to mendacity 
because ‘‘the Bible tells us so,’’ or because my best friends so assure 
me. This is belief—the second-hand affirmation of a relation. 

Thus I believe that honesty is the best policy; infer that it was 
colder last night than it is today; judge that the defendant is guilty; 
percewe that water extinguishes fire. The four processes are not 
psychologically ambiguous. They represent definite modes of affirm- 
ing relations when the confidence therein represents anything more 
than that of a mere guess. These characterizations, moreover, in- 
volve the symbolic use of relations, as well as the vicarious function 
of simpler contents. 


H. L. Houuinaworrs. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 





IN REPLY TO MR. LODGE 


IN REPLY TO MR, LODGE 


HE editors of this JouRNAL have been good enough to allow me 

the space of a page in which to reply to Mr. Lodge’s review 

of my First Book in Logic. Among a score of misunderstandings 
are the following: 

1. ‘‘The definition of strengthening and weakening when applied 
to the I proposition (pp. 92-93) gives rise to such statements as 
‘postulate 3 gives us the right to strengthen its own antecedent or 
to weaken its own consequent.’ As it is also clear from the text that 
it gives an equal ‘right’ to weaken its own antecedent and strengthen 
its own consequent a certain perplexity is likely to result.”’ 

Postulate 3 gives the right to strengthen its own antecedent or 
to weaken its own consequent in virtue of the principle (top of 
p. 92). The principle does not authorize the opposite process. 

2. ‘‘Further confusion is generated by vacillation in the author’s 
use of disjunction.”’ 

The two uses of disjunction are (@) x or y or both and (b) x ory 
not both. The first is consistently used throughout the text. The 
reviewer has mistaken x is untrue implies y as standing for the 
‘other’? meaning. Now it is easy to show that this is inconsistent 
with (b). It is also inconsistent with (a) in the classical system 
for reasons that are too technical to be presented here (see author’s 
Foundations of Formal Logic, p. 33). That is why the equivalence 
of z or y or both and x is untrue implies y is represented as one that 
is commonly assumed (by Russell and others). 

3. ‘‘Finally the strengthening of a conclusion to its two premises 
(pp. 158-159) looks remarkably like what is earlier (p. 143) de- 
nounced as the formal fallacy of affirming the conelusion.’’ 

It is not the conelusion which is strengthened to its two premises 
(pp. 158-159), but the major of the syllogism which goes before and 
which happens to be the same as this econelusion. 

4, ‘‘There is, however, one constant practice of the author’s 
which will land both class and instruetor in very deep waters. Mr. 
Smith uses Euler’s cireles to demonstrate all his deductions sans 
arriére pensée.’’ 


Euler’s circles are not so used in the text and if they were so 
used they would not constitute a demonstration. They are employed 
as an analogy only (see p. 80) and never otherwise; a pedagogical 
device by means of which we are enabled to attach a preliminary 
meaning to our forms of inference. 


Henry BrapForD SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Change. With Respect to Culture and Original Nature. Wn.- 
LIAM FieLDING OcBuRN. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1922, 
Pp. viii + 365. 

This book is the attempt of a sociologist to bring together the 
more recent formulations of biology, psychology, anthropology, and 
economics in answer to the important question of ‘‘how civilization 
has come to be what it is’’ and where it is. 

The principal thesis runs about as follows. The momentous 
changes which have made the contemporary world of material things 
so different a place to live in from the world of the primitive hunter 
or cave man have been brought about by inventions. Although the 
inventors or innovators are human beings, the existence or increase 
of successful invention is probably not due to any improvement in 
the native human stock during the last ten thousand years. The 
author adduces biological and ethnological evidence to indicate that 
the biological inheritance is a relatively stable thing and that any 
large social group may be presumed to have and to have had at the 
upper end of the curve of distribution of natural abilities the usual 
number of people of inventor-ealiber. He cites illustrations to show 
the popular confusion and faulty analysis that result from the 
failure to distinguish the possible social inheritance in what is called 
the biological or race characteristics of social groups such as nations. 

Inventions are caused rather by the existing stock of inventions. 
Change produces change, especially in material culture, and social 
change thus produced accumulates and accelerates, roughly, accord- 
ing to the principle of compound interest. The existing stock of 
inventions possessed by the group may be borrowed as well as home- 
made. Thus an important factor in determining the variety and 
rapidity of social change in any large social group is intereommuni- 
cation and its opposite, isolation. Some of the great civilizations 
have had as their dynamic cultural base borrowed inventions. Cli- 
mate and natura] resources are mentioned as probable factors of 
importance also, but they are examined in detail, probably not so much 
as such a synthetic treatment as the author’s should demand. 

An important observation made in regard to the process 
of social change is that it involves internal maladjustments. There 
is, first of all, the fact that material culture changes more rapidly 
than the non-material culture necessarily related to it. This phe- 
nomenon the author calls ‘‘the cultural lag.’’ He gives comprehen- 
sive illustrations of governmental institutions, legal traditions, and 
social institutional customs connected with the family which form 
the non-material culture devised for a society essentially agricul- 
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tural. These, he shows, have in a striking way lingered on as mis- 
fits in a material culture essentially industrial. Professor Ogburn 
does not show why the cultural lag exists except to note the usual 
psychological and social bases of inertia: vested interests, tradition, 
habit, social pressure, ‘‘forgetting the unpleasant.’’ These would, 
however, apply to all invention whether material or non-material. 
Mr. James Harvey Robinson’s incisive explanation of this phenom- 
enon as due to the application of the methods and technique of 
science in the material field, but not yet in the other or non-material 
culture, is happier, if not more profound, in describing the misfit 
of institutions. 

A second and fully as important a maladjustment appearing in 
arapidly changing society is the failure of the newer material and 
non-material culture to adapt itself to the rather stable biological- 
psychological equipment of original human nature. The author 
dramatizes this problem as the attempt of a cave man to live in a 
modern city. The cave man, however, proves to be only a straw 
man set up and then knocked down by the observation that there is 
no adequate evidence for the conclusion that the adaptation of the 
cave man to his environment was any more uniquely successful or 
complete than that of Mr. Babbitt to Zenith City. The author 
brings the knowledge of the anthropologists, who know the eave man 
more intimately than did Rousseau, to bear upon the problem and 
this anthropological literature indicates abundantly that very severe 
adaptation and discipline of original human nature is a common 
practice among primitive tribes. 

Certain evident eases of maladjustment extrude themselves, 
however, in modern society in the form of ‘‘social problems’’ such 
as crime, sex problems, inequalities of wealth, nervous diseases, and 
insanity. These would seem to indicate that modern culture and 
human nature are somewhat out of joint. How is the difficulty to be 
resolved? Since the changing factor is material culture rather than 
human nature, is not the task that of ‘‘ bending the eculture’’ to suit 
more adequately normal biological demands? Here the author at- 
tacks boldly the problem of whether social change can be controlled 
in the interest of social well-being and offers a solution depending 
upon his analysis of the method of social change by invention. His 
answer is that the control of material culture, at least, is not with- 
in human attainment. 

‘Directing the change of culture is much more difficult than is 
customarily conceived . . . the nature of cultural growth and change 
shows that it is futile to plan any wholesale and powerful control 
of the course of social evolution.’’ Men change eulture by inven- 
tions, but collectively they do not predict the effect of their inven- 
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tions or control culture by their constant changes. Change by in. 
vention and by borrowing within limits determined by the breadth of 
the cultural base is, rather, a ‘‘social foree.’’ Inventors and diffusers 
are the blind agents, sometimes indeed the victims, of these social 
forces. The idea that a social group might become self-conscious and 
organized, that it might set up a Wellsian philosopher-king with a 
highly statistical staff in a Baconian House of Knowledge and in 
these ways direct the change of culture and reject or accept inven- 
tions with the single purpose of obtaining a more completely fune- 
tioning human being—in short the picture of Man at the helm direct- 
ing such a Leviathan as the ship of society is dismissed as a grandiose 
dream. The author rejects, however, the simple unhappy ending to 
the drama of Mankind blindly inventing changes which lead to an un- 
drama of Mankind blindly inventing changes which lead to an un- 
predictable Chaos. While admitting that the social forces have in 
charge the wholesale changes, he proposes that men may carry on 
a much more modest and retail adaptation of the world to fit their 
heart’s desires, The remedies suggested are admittedly fragmentary. 
They consist largely of mental hygiene and the development of 
community recreation on a much broader scale. 

If Freud is right that most adult functional disorders have their 
origin in some childhood sex experience, then the remedies, the 
author suggests, is a wiser parental affection and more sensible sex 
education. If the monotonous day at the machine or the drab, 
specialized sedentary pursuits leave the emotional and expressive 
original nature starved, the remedy is in the development of sub- 
stitutive activities after hours to take up the slack. To give belated 
expression in athletic games to mastery, in the dance to rhythmical 
emotion and in numerous other ways to find economical and ade- 
quate outlets for innate drives would be possible in an enriched 
community recreational life. The psychological theory of sublima- 
tion is also suggested as offering a possible remedy for channelling 
off unsatisfied, direct urges. While radical change in industrial 
organization and management is not condemned, attention is focused 
on the possibilities of psychological clinics, amateur dramatics, and 
tennis, rather than on self-governing guilds. 

These suggestions for reducing our present maladjustments are 
interesting in themselves. One wonders, however, whether, after 
all, they are essentially different from the attempts to control culture, 
which the author warns against as futile. Considering the difficul- 
ties of improving the sex education of the young which is of neces- 
sity largely under the direction of parents, is such a proposal 4 
minor and retail change or a very ambitious, almost grandiose, 
scheme for directing the change of culture? Is it not sounder to 
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conclude from the whole thesis of cultural change as set forth by the 
author that to control or direct it is a long, difficult, and patient 
undertaking, but that it is the inevitable process if change is to mean 
better adaptation? And is it not confusing rather than clarifying to 
define change through means of inventions and their diffusion as an 
impersonal social force rather than as unorganized, ill-directed, but 
potentially directable, human activity? 

The author is not, however, to be interpreted as offering any 
dogmatic solutions for the problems he raises. His purpose, as an- 
nounced in the preface and admirably executed throughout his 
treatment, is that of the formulation of hypotheses to be regarded 
with the suspended judgment of a scientist and dependent upon the 
subsequent accumulation of facts for their verification. As a set 
of hypotheses the volume is especially valuable and significant on 
account of the author’s real familiarity with, and understanding of, 
the rapidly accumulating and changing body of knowledge in the 
fields over which sociology claims a sort of hegemony—anthropology, 
biology, psychology, and economies, And for workers in these fields 
and for students of social phenomena generally it will prove stimu- 
lating and provocative. By the freshness of its contact with special 
disciplines it helps to overcome something of the cultural lag between 
these fields and sociology itself. 


Rosert D. Leiex. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND SocriAL PsycHOLOey. 
Vol. XVIII, No. 1. The Use of Automatic Writing in Determining 
Conflicts and Early Childhood Impressions: A. M. Miihl. A Com- 
parison of the Stanford and Porteus Tests in Several Types of Social 
Inadequacy: FE. L. Cornell and G. L. Lowden. An Experiment in 
Self-Estimation: G. J. Hoffmann. The Problem of Instinct and Its 
Relation to Social Psychology: J. R. Kantor. Changing Concep- 
tions of the Maternal Instinct: R. Reed. Sleep as a Specialized 
Function: G. 7. Johnson. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHouoaiz. Bd. 92, Heft 5 u. 6. Experimen- 
telle Untersuchungen iiber die Anderung von Farben unter dem 
Einfluss von Gestalten (‘‘Ausgleichungserscheinungen’’): W. 
Fuchs. Uber die ‘‘Art’’ eines Menschen und das Erlebnis der 
‘“Maske’’: E. Vogtlinder. Uber den Okkultismus: K. Marbe. 
Psychologische Erfahrungen mit einem Zeitsignal: J. Plassmann. 

JOURNAL DE PsycHoLogIE. XX°* Année, No. 7. Le développe- 
ment de la psychologie en Amérique: W. B. Pillsbury. Marivaux 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
THe First PoLish PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS 


The First Polish Philosophical Congress, held at Lwow on May 
10, 1923, owes its origin to the meetings of the Polish physicians 
and naturalists, which have taken place since 1896, and more espe- 
cially to their Psychological Section, which has existed since 1891. 
This Section was enlarged in 1907 to include a Philosophical one. 
The present First Polish Philosophical Congress was held accord- 
ing to a resolution taken by the Philosophical Section of the Meet: 
ing of Polish physicians and naturalists of 1911. 

In the solemn inauguration—after the usual addresses of wel- 
come—Prof. Wl. Witwicki from Warsaw University read a paper 
under the title ‘‘Contributions to the Philosophy of Science.” 
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The transactions of the Congress took place in general sessions 
and in sections. There were two general sessions: the first of them 
was devoted to a discussion on the problem of free will, based on the 
papers of Prof. W. Lutoslawski (Wilno) and Prof. S. Trsebinski 
(Wilno) ; the other to Praxiology with papers under the titles “‘ The 
Task of Praxeology,’’ and ‘‘The Elements and Kinds of Acting,’’ 
which were read by Prof. T. Kotarbinski (Warsaw) and by Mr. M. 
Borowski (Warsaw), respectively. 

The papers presented in the section meetings, followed by dis- 
eussions, were as follows: 

In the Section of Logie: (1) The Principle of Contradiction: 
Dr. L. Bottcher (Lwow); (2) The Russellian antinomy: Dr. L. 
Béttcher; (3) The Symmetrical Transitive Relations: St. Kaczo- 
rowski (Lwow) ; (4) The Chief Features of a Pure Theory of Types: 
L. Chwistek Camas (5) The Mutual Presentability of Truth- 
functions: Prof. E. Zylinski (Lwow); (6) Bolzano’s and Russell’s 
Concept of the Logical Variable: Fr. Smolka (Lwow); (7) The 
Present Function of Axioms in Mathematical Physies and Their 
Philosophical Importance: Z. Zawirski (Lwow) ; (8) Contributions 
to the Logie of Adjectives: Prof. K. Twardowski (Lwow). 

In the Section of Metaphysics and Epistemology: (1) Seeing 
and Judging: B. Bornstein (Warsaw) ; (2) The Application of the 
Constructive Method to Epistemology: L. Chwistek; (3) The Limits 
of the Cogniscible and Metaphysies: A. Zlotnicki (Dziewezopole) ; 
(4) The New Realistic Tendencies: P. Fr. Kwiatkowski, J. 8. (Poz- 
nan); (5) The Transsubjective Reconstruction of the Evolution of 
the World: E. Stamm (Ciechanow) ; (6) The Criterion of the Knowl- 
edge of Reality: Prof. S. Kobylecki (Warsaw); (7) Can the Ob- 
jectivity of the External World be Proved and How?: R. Ingarden 
(Torum). 

In the Seetion of Psychology: (1) An Example of Influence of 
Auditory Images upon Visual: Prof. K. Twardowski; (2) Contri- 
butions to the Psychological Characteristics of our School-youth: 
Prof. L. Bykowski (Lwow); (3) The Psychology of Elections and 
its Relations to Ethies: Mrs. L. Dobrzynska-Rybicka (Poznan) ; 
(4) The Automatie Writing: Mrs. L. Dobrzynska-Rybicka; (5) The 
Musical Phenomenology: Miss B. Wojeik (Lwow); (6) The Object 
of Psychology: S. Igel (Lwow); (7) An Endeavor to Define Some 
Fundamental Concepts of Psychology: M. Kreutz (Lwow) ; (8) The 
Psychological Foundations of Semantics: J. Kurylowiez (Lwow). 

In the Section of the History of Philosophy: (1) The Problem 
of the Object of the History of Philosophy as of a Special Reality: 
D. Einhorn (Czestochowa); (2) The Pre-Socratie Philosophy and 
the Regeneration of the Law of Nature: W. Maliniak (Warsaw) ; 
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(3) The Role of Hippocrates in the History of Induction: Prof. Wy, 
Szumowski (Cracow) ; (4) The Philosophical and Mystical Point of 
View of the Doctor Seraphicus in the Itinerarium mentis in Deum: 
L. Biesiekierski (Gniezno); (5) Cieszkowski’s ‘‘Ways of Spirit”: 
L. Biesiekierski. (6) Kant’s Importance in the History of Phi. 
losophy: Prof. A. Zoltowski (Poznan); (7) The Necessity and the 
Task of the History of Philosophy in Poland: Prof. A. Zoltowski; 
(8) The System of Towianski: Prof. J. Kleiner (Lwow) ; (9) The 
Historical Materialism as a Base of Marxism: L. Caro (Lwow); 
(10) A Warsaw Philosopher in 1784: Prof. Wl. Tatarkiewiez (Poz 
nan); (11) Reports on the Contemporary Russian Philosophy: 1, 
Parezewski (Warsaw) ; (12) History of Philosophy and Philosophy; 
J. Myslicki (Warsaw); (13) The Pragmatic Elements in Polish 
Philosophy: A. Zielenezyk (Warsaw); (14) The Problem of the 
Essence of Philosophy in the Polish Philosophical Literature of the 
Last Twenty-five Years: B. Gawecki (Warsaw). 

In the General Section: (1) The Legal Norm and the Structure 
of the Social Group: C. Znamierowski (Poznan) ; (2) The Attitude 
of Esthetics towards the New Currents in Art and History of Art: 
Prof. Wl. Tatarkiweiez (Poznan) ; (3) Determinism, Indeterminism 
and the Problem of Responsibility: A. Kielski (Warsaw) ; (4) The 
Teaching of Philosophy in the French Secondary Schools: 2 
Czerny (Lwow); (5) The World as Movement: Z. Heryng (War. 
saw); (6) Wenzel Hofmann’s Theory of Relativity: H. Bad 
(Lwow); (7) The Development of Medicine and the Problem of 
Causality: Prof. Wl. Szumowski (Cracow). 

In a joint meeting of the Sections of Logie and of History of 
Philosophy, Prof. J. Lukasiewicz (Warsaw) presented a paper on 
‘‘The Logie of the Stoies’’; and in a joint meeting of the Section of 
Logie and the Section of Metaphysics and Epistemology, K. A}- 
dukiewiez (Lwow) read a paper on ‘‘The Employment of the Crite- 
rion of Truth.”’ 

The resolutions taken by the final session of the Congress, which 
counted one hundred and twenty-three members, dealt with the 
encouragement of the study of the History of Philosophy in Poland, 
the foundation of a Psychotechnical Institute, the programme of 
philosophical teaching in the schools, and the association of the 
Polish Philosophical societies. 





